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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


CLAUDINE. 
A Swiss Tale-—Fvom the *rench of M. De Florian. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109.) 


“ About that time strangers began to visit our 
Glaciers. A young Englishman of the name of 
Belton, the son of a rich merchant of London, in 
passing through Geneva to go to Italy, had the 
He stop- 
ped at Madame de Couteran’s,* and the next day, 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, he ascended Montan- 
verd to see the frozen sea; conducted by my 
brother Michael, who is now deacon of the guides. 
He returned about eleven and rested himself as 
we do by the side of this fountain, when Claudine, 
who tended her sheep just by, seeing him very 
fruit and milk she 
shman thanked her, 
looked at her very attentively, and offered her 
five or six guineas, which Claudine refused ; but 
poor Claudine did not refuse te take Mr. Belton 
to see her flock which she had left among these 
lofty trees. He desired the guide to wait for him, 
and departed with Claudine. He was absent for 
twe long hours. As tothe sequel of their conver- 


curiosity to make the tour of Chamouny. 


much heated, came to offer t 
had forher dinner. The En 


sation, | cannot indeed repeat it to you, as nobod 
heard it. 


on her return home to her father, appeared pensive 
and melancholy, and had.enm her r a beautiful 
emerald, which the Englishman had” given her. 
Tier sister asked her where she-got that ring ; 
Claudine answered that she had found it. Simon, 
with a discontented air, took the ring, and carried 
it to Madame de Couteran, in order to discover 
the person who had lost it. 
claimed it. Mr. Belton was already far off, and 
Claudine, to whom the emerald was returned, be- 
came every day more melancholy. 

_© Five or six months thus passed away. Clau- 
dine, who every evening returned with reddened 
eyes, at length resolved to confide in her sister 
Nanette. She confessed that the day she met 
Mr. Belton on Montanverd, Mr. Belton had told 
her, that he was in love with her—that he meant 
to settle in Chamouny, never more to leave it, and 
marcy her. ‘1 believed it,’ added Claudine, ¢ for 
he swore it tome more than an hundred times. 
He said, that business obliged him to return to 
Geneva; but that in a fortnight he would again 
be here; that he would buy a house, and that 
our marriage should take place immediately. 
He sat down beside me, embraced me, called me 
his wife, and gave me this beautiful ring as a token 
of our marriage. I dare not tell you any more, 
my sister, but [. have many fears; I am very ill ; 
I weep all day; in vain do I fix my eyes on the 
road to Geneva, there is no appearance of Mr. 
Belton !’ 


** Nanette, who was just married, pressed poor 
Claudine with questions. At length, after many 
tears, she learned that the Englishman had basely 
betrayed this simple and unhappy girl. 

“ What was to be done ? How was it possible 
to announce this misfortune to the terrible M. Si- 
mon? To conceal it from him was impossible. 
The good Nanette did not augment the despair of 
her sister by useless reproaches ; she even endeav- 
oured to console her, by expressing hopes of a 


— 
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* The weil known name of the mistress of the most 
ancient Inn ut Chamouny. 





It is sufficient to know, that Mr. Bel- 
ton set out the same evening, and that Claudine, 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF ‘NO SECT ARE WE.” 


pardon, which she knew would not be obtained. 
After long consideration Nanette, with her con- 
sent, went to find our good curate, and confided 
in him the whole secret-—begged of him to mention 
it to her father—to endeavour to appease his wrath, 
and try to save the honour, or at least, the Jife of 
the unhappy victim of deceit. Our curate was 
much hurt at the news; he, however, undertook 
the task, and repaired to the house of Simon at the 


time when he was sure Claudine would be upon. 


Montanverd. 

* Simon was as usual, reading the Old Testa- 
ment. Our good curate sat down by him, and 
began to talk of the beautiful stories which are 
contained in that divine book ; he dwelt particu- 
larly on that of Joseph when he pardons his breth- 
ren—on that of the great king David, when he par- 
dons his son Absalom, and many others I do not 
know. but are well-known to the curate —Simon 
was of the same opinion. ‘The curate said, that 
God had given us those examples of mercy, that 
we in like manner, being compassionate to others, 
might, at the last day, expect to find mercy from 
the Father of All. AJl this was said in a much 
better manner than'I can tell it you; but you may 


easily ¢onceive that our curate endeavoured to | 


-prepare the old man for the reception of his bad 
news. He was long of comprehending him—at 
last he did, and starting up, pale, and trembling 
with rage, he seized the musket with which he 
used to hunt the chamois, and was rushing forth to 
kill hig daughter. The cyate threw himself upen 
him, and disarmed him; and by rousing his atten- 
tion to the duties of a christian, by lamenting his 
misfortunes, and sharing in his grief, he at length 
ag so far, that old. Simon, whose eyes had 

en hitherto dry, his lips pale, and his whole 
frame convulsed, sunk back into his chair, covered 
his face with his two hands, and burst into tears. 


“The curate allowed him to weep for some time 
without saying a word ; at length he wished to con- 
sult with him relative to the measures it was neces- 
sary to take, in order to save the honour of Clau- 
dine ;—but Simon interrupted him. ‘ Master 
Curate,’ said he, ‘it is impossible to save that 
which is lost; every means ‘that we could take 
would render us more culpable by obliging us to 
tell lies. The unhappy wretch must no longer 
remain here ; she would be the scandal of us all, 
and the punishment of her father ; let her be gone, 
Master Curate ; let her live, since infamy can live, 
but let me die far distant from her; let her de- 
part this very day; she must leave this country, 
and never let her again present herself before my 
gray hairs, which she has dishonoured.’ 


* The curate tried to soften Simon, but his ef- 
forts were in vain. Simoa repeated the positive 
order for the departure of Claudine. Our good 
old curate was going away in sadness, when the 
old man ran after him, brought him back into his 
apartment, and shut the door; then putting into 
his hands an old purse of leather, containing fifty 
crowns, * Master Curate,’ said he, * this wretch 
will be in want of every thing. Give her these 50 
crowns, not as from me, beware of that, but as a 
charity from yourself. ‘Tell her, that it is the 
goods of the poor, which compassion induces you 
to bestow on vice ;—and if you could write to any 
one inher favour, or give her a letter of recom- 
mendation—I know. your goodness, and I neither 
wish to hear or to speak any more about her.’ 


* The curate answered him by a squeeze of the 
hand, thea ran to meet Nanette, who was waiting 
for him in the street, more dead than alive. 


‘Go 
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instantly,’ said he, ‘ and pack up all your sister’s 
clothes, and bring them to my house.’ She obey- 
ed with tears in her eyes, bein,y but too sure of 
what had happened, and put into Claudine’s bun- 
dle the little money she was mistress of. She 
then returned to the Curate, who related to her 
the conversation he had with Simon, and gave her 
along letter for the Curate of Salenches, and said 
to her, ‘My dear child, you must this very day 
conduct your sister to Salenches; give her this 
purse, and this letter to my good brother. Ac- 
company her to the village, and then return to your 
father, who has occasion for your wisdom and vir- 
tue, to lessen the chagrin produced by the conduct 
of your sister.’ Nanette, sighing, went in quest 
of her sister on Montanvard. She found Claudine 
stretched weeping on the ground; but whea she 
heard that her departure must be immediate, she 
screamed and tore her hair, repeating continually, 
‘I am banished with my father’s curse !—Kill me ! 
my sister kill me ! or I will throw myself over this 
precipice.’ Gradually she became more calm, by 
presets that things might still be made up. At 
ength Claudine resolved to set out, and at night- 
fall they took the road to Salenches, avoiding our 
village, where, notwithstanding the darkness, poor 
Claudine would have thought that every one saw 
her crime painted in her face, 

“ It was a melancholy journey, as you may easi- 
ly imagine, nor did they arrive till break of day. 
Nanette took her leave of Claudine before they 
entered the village, and, after pressing her a long 
while to her bosom, left her, being nearly as mis- 
erable as her unhappy sister. 

** As soon as Claudine found herself alone, all 
her courage deserted her; she hid herself in the 
mountain, and passed the whole day without tak- 
ing any nourishment : but when the night drew on, 
her fears forced her towards the village, where 
she enquired for the house of the Curate, and 
Sonabe softly at the door, which was opened by 
an old housekeeper. 

“ Claudine said she came from M. the curate 
of Prieure. The housekeeper led her directly to 
her master, who was then alone, eating his supper 
by the corner of his fire. Without uttering a 
word, or lifting her eyes, Claudine, with a trem- 
bling hand, delivered the letter, and, whilst the 
curate drew near the light in order to read ‘it, the 
poor girl covered her face with her hands, and 
dropped on her knees near the door. ‘The Curate 
of Salenches is a good and a worthy man, and is 
respected as a parent to his whole parish. When 
he fad finished the letter, and turning his head saw 
this young girl on her knees, and bathed with tears, 
he also wept. He raised her,-praised the since- 
rity of her repentance, gave her hopes of pardon 
for a fault that had cost her so many tears, and 
obliged her to eat in spite of her refusal, and call- 
ing in his governess, desired her to prepare a bed 
for Claudine. 

“ Claudine, surprised to find any one who did 
not despise her, kissed his hands, without saying 
a word. He spoke to her in the most friendly 
manner, and enquired after his good brother the 
Curate: he dwelt with pleasure on the good deed 
of that worthy man, seal ‘cheers ed, that one of the 
most pleasing duties of their ministry was to con- 
sule the unhappy, and heal the broken hearted.— 
Claudine listened with respectful gratitude, he ap« 
peared to her as an angel sent from heaven to-com- 
fort her. After supper, she retired to bed in a 
calmer state of mind, and if she did not sleep, she 
at least rested. 

" TO BS CONQINVED, 
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MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE ORATORIOS. 


Tue utility of such an establishment as that of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society is now so very generally acknowl- 
edged, as to render, at present, no other inquiries neces- 
sary than guch as may point out the best methods of 
insuring the improvement and perfection of an institution, 
that unites among its friends, all classes of society, and 
various denominations of christians. 

The encouragement received by this Society, respecta- 
ble as it certainly has been, must be deprived of much of 
its efficacy unless, at the same time, the duty be observed 
of abstaining from any premature and illiberal criticism 
upon its infant performances, the merits of which candour 
will estimate rather by the improvements that are actually 
made, than by what remains to be achieved in the pro- 
gress of its exertions. A conduct in opposition to this, 
we cannot reconcile with that tenderness and decency, 
which every advocate for useful improvements must read- 
ily allow, should be exercised towards an association 
whose professed object we all know to be that of blend- 
ing the cultivation of taste with the offices of devotion, and 
of uniting at the same altar, and inspiring with similar 
feelings, the professors of religion, and the votaries of 
science and fashion. 

The friends of this Society have found, that the obsta- 
cles Which it is doomed to encounter, are not alone con- 
fined to the prejudices attending old establishments nor 
to the discouragements and difficulties inseparable from 
the cultivation of those higher branches of science, in 
which, from want of examples, the pupil and master are 
often united in the same person; but they must submit 
likewise, to be occasionally sprinkled with the co! | water 
of ostentatous pedantry, in the exercise of which, the 
feelings of the man, and of the lover of the art, are too 
generally buried under the vanity of the critic. We re- 
joice to think that for an exemplification of these observa- 
tions, it is in our power to make but one reference, and 
that is # the Centinel of the 16th ult. In our observa- 
tions upon this effusion, we shall confine ourselves to a 
very few remarks upon its rudeness, and a briet confuta- 
tion of its falsehoods. Without regarding the censures, 
which this writer showers down so plentifully upon the 
performers in general, we beg leave merely to ask, 
whether his carpings at the exercises of the lady, to whom 
was allotted “ Let the bright seraphim, &c.’’ were not only 
unjust, but ungenerous ? Independent of the established 
reputation of an amiable woman, as well as an eminent 
vocal performer, one might have thought, that the lady’s 
indefatigable exertions, and gratuitous attendance during 
the preparations for and performace of, the Oratorios 
would have secured her from that censure, which, even if 
exercised towards a performer of far inferior talents, would 
well deserve the name of hypercriticism. And thus much 
for tRe gallantry of the critic towards the ladies. We 
shall now see how intimately false criticism is connected 
with false statements, and be enabled to determine what 
credit we are to give to the assertions of the critic, who is 
destitute of the veracity we must first demand in the man. 

The writer referred to has thought proper to shew his 
high regard for the art which he loves, by throwing an 
odium upon the first professor of that art in the country. 
“We cannot but regret,” observes this good-natured 
gentieman, “and even feel some degree of resentment, 
that the deservedly celebrated organist of our own me- 
tropolis should have demanded of the Society such an 
enormous sum for his services, as amounted to a refusal 
to perform. We think he sacrificed his own interest, his 
claim to the patronage of the town, and violated his du. 
ty to the musical community, &c. We trust the Doctor 
of music is now convinced, that his services are not es- 
sential to the performance of the Messiah or Creation.” 
Without noticing the taunting rudeness of the style, and 
vulgarity of the diction, which (considering it comes 
from an amatuer in harmony, «nis addyesged to a gentle- 
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man) is somewhat surprising; one would have imagined, 
that a charge like this (which appears evidently intended 
to render a worthy man and eminent artist odious by in- 
sinuating either his unwillingness to gratify the public, 
or his rapacity) should have had at least some foundation 
in truth to justify its being thus “ proclaimed on the 
house top.” But, so widely does the statement differ 
from the fact, that Dr. Jackson, as we are assured, so far 
from demanding an enormous sum for his services, never 
received any direct spplication whatever to attend the 
Dratorios. His prices were never asked, nor was he ex- 
plicitly invited to officiate at the performances. We are, 
moreo¥er, so far from believing that the Doctor would 
have withheld his assistance from a society, which is, 
like himself, employed in the cultivation of music, and 
the dissemination of its highest improvements, that we 
have no doubt, that his love for his art would have induced 
him to have proffered his gratuitous services, had he been 
justified by a candid and manly request in making such 
an offer. We must further observe of “ 0,” that it will 
avail him but very little in the opinions of the generous, 
that he has a musical ear, while he neglects the cultiva- 
tion of what is incomparably more important—the music 
of good feelings. And in conclusion we would hint, that 
these observations are by no means thought necessary as 
a defence of the well-earned and established fame of the 
lady, who has been the subject of our remarks ; nor have 
we indulged the idea that an anonymous attack upon the 
reputation of a gentleman of the Doctor’s celebrity, re- 
quired any other defence, than the contradiction of a 
calumny, which affected his moral character. The fame 
of his professional accomplishments, however they may 
excite envy, will never be endangered by it; and we 
should truly have occasion to doubt his merits, if we 
thought they could receive any addition from this grate. 
ful discharge of a duty, which is due him from 
ONE OF HIS PUPILS. 


—_ +e ‘ 
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Axtuoven I am in the prime of life, I have but a little 
while to live. Iam of a good family, but having brought 
disgrace upon it by my imprudence., I have been discard- 
ed by my relations, and compelled by imperious necessity 
into an infamous and degrading occupation. 

Young and lively, and possessing ardent passions, I at- 
tained to years of maturity without ever experiencing any 
but momentary sorrow. I may without vanity assert, that 
my share of personal attractions were more than mod- 
erate, and I received the addresses of several young gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourheod; yet my heart remained 
unaffected, until one came, who, according to the opinion 
IT unhappily formed of him, appeared to possess those 
external and mental accomplishments, which I desired 
to find in him, who was to be my companion for life. I 
gave up to him my whole heart, nay, more—imposed 
upon by oaths, rendered binding by every thing awful 
and sacred, and carried away by an irresistible passion, 
the gift of my heart I accompanied with that of my virtue, 

For awhile, lured by his deceitful promises, my reason 
darkened, and led wandering by his specious arguments, 
I thought myself happy, and I then dreamed of delight 
and love; but when conscience like the voice of an angel 
broke in upon my guilty slumbers, and when he threw 
off the mask of affection and tenderness, by which he had 
rendered me his dupe, I found I did but dream. Qh, that 
it had been alia dream. Alas, how shamefully was I de- 
ceived; I leaned on him, I trusted on him; but I leaned 
on a broken reed, and it pierced my heart ; I thought his 
heart kind and affectionate, like my own, but when the 
veil with which my fond prejudice had hidden its de- 
formity, was withdrawn, I found it cold and selfish, dead 
to every virtue, without principle, without honour, with- 
out feeling. Oh, faithless sex! slow to do good, but 
swift as lightning in the cause of ingratitude and cruelty. 

Abandoned by him, to whom could I look for consola- 
tien? My offended mother turnce from me, and ali 1 
received from an enraged father was his curse! I had 


brought disgrace upon my family, and for that E was con- 
demned to be an outcast, and an outcast I still remain. 
I cannot weep, | have no tears to shed; and yet it fills 
me with almost frantic agony, when I reflect on what I 
have been, and what I am. 

With a loathing lip, I press the intoxicating cup; with 
an aching heart, I join in the wild and maddening revel ; 
and when the abhorred and disgusting scene is closed, 
and I retire to rest my feeble and exhausted frame, my 
thoughts wander back in the calm stillness of the night 
to my days of innocence and peace; fancy brings to view 
my parents as they once were, kind and affectionate; I 
think of the playful tenderness of my brothers and sis- 
ters; former feelings revive in my breast, and I almost 
weep and bless them. 

Down, down, thou fond forgiving spirit! make me not 
forgetful of my injuries! Oh, that some mighty power, 
some strength yet unknown to the human race, would 
nerve this feeble and attenuated frame, that I might wreak 
a just and awful vengeance on him, who betrayed me to 
my ruin, and on those who by rejecting and insulting me, 
have made it sure. 

There can be no situation more deplorable than mine ; 
once happy and respected, now wretched and despised ; 
once praised and flattered for my pers >nal charms, now 
forced to depend on their scanty remnant for a miserable 
subsistence ; spurned with ignominy by those, who should 
have aided me in returning to virtue, and smitten to the 
earth by the hand that should have held me up, and can 
I forget ? Can I, “ past hope, past cure, past help,” for- 
give? O, never, never ! 

There is but one refuge left ; it is not in the arms of a 
mother, for when I sought them, they thrust me away; I 
cannot kneel to my father with even a hope of mercy, he 
turned op me an angry and unforgiving eye, when I was 
more unfortunate than criminal, and now, burthened as { 
am with crime and sorrow, it would surely ge in vain ; 1 
cannot venture to meet the cold, insulting glance of that 
eye, which once melted with deceitful fondness; I can- 
not say, “give me bread, give me clothing, shelter me 
from the wind and storm,” to him whe has taken from 
me, what the wealth of worlds cannot restore to me, and 
caused me to be thrust into the world, poor, wretched 
and friendless ;—no, the grave is my only refuge; there 
and only there, can I hide my shame and sorrow from an 
unfeeling world, who will not spare their taunts and re- 
vilings when I am dead. 

if there is no world beyond the grave, my troubles will 
soon be at an end. My parents, indeed, taught me to 
shun iniquity, that I might avoid future punishment; but 
did they believe in it themselves ? Or did they use it only 
as a bugbear to frighten me into submission to their com- 
mands? I fear it was so, for how can parents, who are 
conscious of the duties they owe their children, and who 
believe in a state of punishment hereafter, desert theirown 
offspring, and abandon them to a life of shame and infamy. 

Iam interrupted in the wretched employment of re- 
counting my sorrows, by a call to one still more wretch- 
ed. My motive in writing these lines is not to obtain 
pity ; I have implored it in vain and on my knees, at the 
feet of a cruel father. Ihave striven to soften by sighs 
and tears, the heart of an obdurate mother: my tears fell 
unheeded, my sighs were breathed in vain. And having 
made the most strenuous appeals to the feelings of my 
own family, I can hope but little fromthe compassion of 
strangers. M F 








Dvnrne the present dearth of political intelligence the 
following communication froin a facetious correspondent 
may answer to while away the tedium of an idle hour. 
Moral abuses which rise superior to legal controul, and 
tower above the influence of opinion, are sometimes hap- 
pily corrected by the well-directed shafts of ridicule. 

OCULISTUS DENTIPUSH 


Respectfully informs the public, that he has opened a 
School in this place for the purpose of Teaching the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of this and the neighbouring 
counties, the arts of Gripology and Optigism, or Biting 
and Gouging. 
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Prom the wnremitted attention with which he has de- 
voted himself to the study of these arts for the last fif- 
teen years, he flatters himself he will be able to give en- 
tire satisfaction to all those who may please to place 
themselves under his instruction. Should any one en- 
tertain doubts of his proficiency he is prepared to give 
them practical demonstration, or to prove it by a number 
of certificates from some of the most celebrated Biting 
and Gouging counties in the state, in which he has prac- 
tised with unexainpled eclat for more than five years past. 
Though by a late statute of the state, Biting and' Goug- 
ing are made Penitentiary offences, Mr. Denthpush confi- 
dently assures all such as fay wish to reccive his in- 
structions, that this statute will not be enforced—First, 
because it is not customary to enforce statutes in this 
state—Secondly, because the whole of his practice has 
been directly in the face of a similar statute, which was 
never enforced against him, and— Lastly, to silence all 
apprehensions upon this score, he makes it an indispen* 
sible prerequisite to entering his school, that the appli- 
cants for admission solemnly promise, they will not only 
withhold their suffrages from all such as in any way aid or 
assist in getting the statute enforced ; but that they will 
use every exertion in their power to prevent such from 
attaining an office either civil or military within the state 
Some have been weak enough to disclaim against the 
practice of Biting and Gouging, as barbareus and inhu- 
man. lassert unequivocally, that the practice obtains 
with no barbarous nation on earth, nor was there ever 
one in which it did obtain. It is not therefore barbarous 
As to the assertion that it is inhuman, I think it is the 
most foolish thing I ever heard of in my life. Having 
clearly and sylogysticaliy proved that tle practice is nei- 
ther barbarous nor inhuman, I now proceed to lay before 
the public my mode of instruction. ‘he arts of Gripol- 
ory and Optigism, with all their ramifications, are taught 
in ten Lessons or Drills, five in each department. 


OPTIGISM OR GOUGING. 

The ret Drill—Teaches only the elementary principles 
of gouging, as the mode of preparing finger nails, the po- 
sition. of the body, legs and arms, and the sitting or cock- 
ing of the fingers. 

Second Drill—Advances one step nearer to practice, and 
shews the squat, the leap, the twist or squirm, and roll. 

Third Drill—Shews the gouge direct, oblique and per- 
pendicular, with the manner of combining the three. 

Fourth Dritl—Teaches the naileuts or quips, as the 
horizontal, diagonal, circumgyral lash, lid, brow and 
socket quips. The ball, cornea and pupil quips, and the 
quip exfoliating. 

Fifth Drili—Teaches the acrimonious dab, the positive, 
the court-house pluck, and advancing, retreating, stand- 
ing, squatting, rolling, wristing and jumping punches. 

GRIPOLOGY OR BITING. 

First Drill—Shews the simple exercises of the mouth, 
epening and shutting in seconds, half seconds, fourths, 
eighths and sixteenths—tecth gritting, pouting grinning, 
the shark gap, and dog grin. . 

Second Drill—Teaehes the several chews, the finger, 
nose, lip and ear chews, and the bone cracking chew. 

Thivd Drili—T eaches the snap volatile, or flying-snap, 
with variations, the steam-boat snap, the half horse and 
half alligator snap, and the pigeon-wing snip-snap. 

Fourth Drili—The imextricable grip with shakes, the 
same grip with a single and double relish, the lawyer’s, 
doctor’s, merchant’s mechanic’s and free-mason’s grip. 

Fifth Driti—T eaches the goose-grip, as taught by Billy 
the Fiddler, (alias Billy Porter) and practised only by 
persons of equal respectability with himself. 

When the student is made perfectly acquainted with 
the Drills, he is then required to demonstrate such prob. 
lems, and answer such questions, as will best tend to 
make him fatfidiar with their application. As the public 
ay, perhaps, feel some curiosity to know the nature of 
ese propositions, I will here subjoin a few of the most 
imple for their gratification. 

* Required to open the ball of the left eye, without 
ching any other part, and with the least possible tor- 
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ture”? Answer. Cut the horizontal quip with the nail of 
the fore finger of the right hand. “ Prove ii.’”* 

“ Perform the same thing with the same given quip, 
and with the greatest possible torture.” Answer. Strad- 
die the nose with the fore-finger and middle-finger of the 
given hand, and thrust smartly forward—that is, cut the 
acrimonious dab. 

“ Required to take out both eyes with one and the same 
hand, in the shortest possible time, and with the greatest 
possible torture.” Answer. Dab acrimonious, press the 
coats of each eye hard upon the bridge of the nose, and 
jirk smartly back. 

Problemsin Gripology, or Biting Problems. 

“ Required to take an ear, a nose or a finger, with the 
least possible torture.” Answer. Seize the given part (by 
If Prop. Book 1 of Dentipush’s Gripology) with the fore- 
teeth, and snap sixteenths. 

* Perform the same thing, with the greatest torture.” 
Anewer. Catch the inextricable grip, (by 1 Prop. iv. Book) 
and perform it with a double relish. 

* Required to bite out. a man’s navel through a thick 
Ron-skin great coat, a swansdown waistcoat, and osna- 
burg shirt, with the right jaw tecth alone, in the shortest 
possible time.” dnswer. Recede three steps from your 

antagonist, throw the shoulders as far back as ‘possible, 
give the mouth the right twist and shark gap, advance 
with a partridge run two steps, pitch forward with the 
greatest possible force, the body im a horizontal position, 
and the head erect; strike the protubéranee around the 
navel with the teeth, which will yield to the pressure and 
render the navel gripable; at the maximum of the pres- 
sure snap sixteenths. 

This is one of the noblest feats in the whole science of 
Gripology, and when performed with grace and elegance, 
seldom fails: to exciie rapture in the. mind of every be- 
holder. It combines within itself almost all the principles 
of Gripology, as well as some of the elementary princi- 
ples of Optigism. ‘Fhe retreat, the advance, run-jump, 
mouth twist, shark-gap and saap volatile in sixteenths, 
are all here united in one simple but grand proposition. 

From what has been said, the public will readily per- 
ceive, it will be impossible for a person of ordinary capac- 
ity to leave my school without being complete masters 
of the arts I profess to teach. I deem it scarcely neces. 
sary to observe, that the accompaniments to the art of 
Gripology and Optigism, form a part of my instruction. 
Cursing, swearing, cavorting, raving, daring ‘and boast, 
ing, with all their variations and combinations, fom the 
simple Dried-apple-damn, up to the Broad Concatenation 
damn—from the Little Swivel, up the Great Cavort, or 
Magnum Bonum—from.the Terapin canter, up to the 
Raye-Maximus—from the Spider’s eye-wink, to the Dare 
Mundane, or Creation Damn—from the little Tailor’s. 
Boast, to the great Pine-Woods Bravado, are all taught 

by me in a superiour style. Wagoners and Tobacco- 
Rollers, who are fond of cursing and insulting every per. 
son whom they meet on the road, will find great improve- 
ment from my instructions. 

Terms of tuition, Twenty Dollars a Quarter, payable 
in any kind of money, except Change Bills, and these 
would be taken, were it not that I can make them myself 


whenever I want them. Augusta Chronicle. 

* Ae the proof cannot be made clear and satisfactory with. 
out the assistance of a diayram, and a lony and tedious pro- 
cess of reasoning, that weuld occupy a greater portion of the 
paper, than the Editors are willing to devote to this publica- 
tion, Ihave been compelled to omit it. 


MONTTORIAL. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE WORKS QF GOD, AS 
DISPLAYED IN NATURE, 


“ Ary the vicissitudes of nature are derived from the 
immutable laws which the Creator ordained, when he bid 
the heavens and the earth to rise out of chaos. Since 
that period, five thousand years have passed away, and 
the inhabitants of the heavens and the earth have witness- 
ed at certain times the return of the same vicissitudes, 
and of the same effects; they still continue to see that 


sun, that moon, and those stars, which God ouce formed, 
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revolve with regularity in their destined course, and per- 
form with uniform order their allotted revolution. If we 
ask what poweroverrules them, what influence determines 
their course, their order and regularity ; what force gov- 
erns their destination, and preserves them from clashing 
in their orbs, or from whirling off into the vast space of 
heaven, we are led to the great first cause of all things, 
the Almighty God, who has marked out the circle they 
are to describe in the heavens, who directs their course, 
and preserves the beauty and the harmony of the universe 
with wisdom and power, too great or finite beings to con- 
ceive or to comprehend. . 
‘“‘ Nearer to us, the elements are in continual agitation, 
rhe air is ever in motion, and the waters unceasingly low 
rivers beginning with small and unperceptible sources, in 
creased by a thousand tributary brooks, from streams”” 
which rising in their course, swell to an amazing bulk’ 
and rol! majestically towards the ocean, into which they 
incessantly heave their thickening waves. From the sea’s 
vast surface vapors arise, and collected in the sky, form 
clouds, which continually breaking, shower down the col- 
lected water, in the form of rain, hail or snow; and this 
penetrating the bosom of the earth, and making its way 
into the depth of the mountains, supplies the original 
sources of the streams, thus preserving an endless circu- 
lation. The seasons continue for a limited term, and suc- 
ceed each other in the order presented from the begin. 
ning of time. Each year, the earth resumes her fertility, 
vegetation flourishes, and the retdraing harvest gladdens 
her inhabitants ; and ber gifts are never exhausted, be- 
cause her productions are alwaysreturned to her. Win. 
ter arrives at the appointed time, and brings the repose 
she requires ; and when this is obtained, spring succeeds, 
and nature awakens from her short sleep, with gaiety, 
pleasure and love. Such a circulation as we have describ. 
ed,is observable in every living creawre; the blood trans- 
mitted from the centre, flows by different ramifications of 
vessels to the most distant parts of the body, imparting 
to them life and vigour, and then returns to the heart 
whence it proceeded. All these revolutions lead us to the 
contemplation of Him who fixed their foundation’ at the 
creation of the world, and has since, by his power and his 
wisdom, continued to direct them with admirable perfec. 
tion.”’ 


eee 
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NS 
SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


tn England, the Maheas Corpus Act has been suspended 
in consequence of the alarming state’of the country. 

The Palais Royal, at Paris, was near being destroyed 
by fire on the 12th of March. A fortunate discovery and 
spiwited exertions subdued a threatening fire, which had 
broken out under the wooden galleries. 


An appeal to the British Nation on the treatment of 
Bonaparte, by M. Santine, Huissier of the Emperor’s Cab- 
inet, has been published in England, with Napoleon’s me- 
meir to Sir H. Low. 


General L’ Allemand, who negociated the reception of 
the Emperor Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, capt. 
Maitland, and who accompanied him to England, is arri- 
ved in this town from Smyrnz. 


A Law bas been passed in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania to prevent betting.on elections. 


The ship Brilliant, in which the Rev. Mr. Taacaen of 
this town took passage, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope 
Dec. 31. 

The collection, yesterday, for the Boston Asylum for In- 
digent Boys, was $429. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Samuel McKay, Esq. to Miss Katharine G. 
Dexter—On Sunday evening, Mr. Joshua Crane to Miss 
Lucy Sanger—Mr. Enos Nickerson to Miss Mary Dana.— 
Monday evening, Mr. Whiting Hewins, to Miss Olive Fe- 
tey, of Sharon.—On Thursday morning, by the Rev. Mr 
Lewell, Mr. Pearson Wild, Jr. of Braintree, to Miss Eliz- 
abeth H. Thayer, of this town. 


DEATHS. 


In thas town, On Sunday evening, Edward, son of Mr. 
John Wilson, aged 7 months.—Mrs. Anna Bartlett, ayed 
93—Mrs. Mary Gould, aged 36; her death was occasioned 
by her clothes accidentally taking fire—Mrs. Rachel Ad- 
ams, aged $5—Caroline Matilda, youngest child of Mr 
John Ladd—Wm. Henry, son of Mr. Charles Barnard, aged 
5 years—Henry Brooks, son of Mr. Nathan Tyler, aged 7 
months.—On Thursday, Miss Clarissa, daughter ef John 
Wells, Esq. aged 19. Mr. Wells has lost four children of 
consumption in five months.Yesterday, Mr. Christopher 
Sheppard, aged 78—Mr. John Late Roberts, aged 48. 

In Richmond, (Va.) Ebenezer Prebie, Esq. of Boston. 

In Charlestown, Mr, Thomas Knox, agéd 75, 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST...Wo. X. 


MEDITATIONS OF A CONDEMNED PRISONER, ON 
THE MORNING OF HIS EXECUTION. 
*Tis come! the morn that brings my night of life! 
The day on which my country bids me fall, 
To expiate a brother’s blood, these hands have shed! 
And 0, thou glorious sun! who com’st in light, 
-With golden beams rending the night’s black veil, 
But t’enshroud me in darkness more complete ; 
Can I salute thee with my wontcd song, 
Or joy in those resplendent rays I once 
Delighted to adore? Ah no! for though 
Contrition’s tears have flow’d till these dim eyes 
Scarce feel returningfday, they leave a load 
Behind, which other floods must wash away, 
Or I, deserving, perish ! 
filt thou, then, my humbled soul, 
While on the margin of life’s bounding lake, 
All sullied as thou art with giit and shame, 
Wedded to the world, a constant partner 
Of follies, passions and desires impure ; 
Wilt thou entrust thy greatest cause to Him, 
Who liv’d alone to virtue? To Him, 
Whose life no taint of evil e’er endur’d, 
Who dwelt amidst corruption’s thousand streams, 
Proof ’gainst them all? Yea, cleansing the current, 
That roll’d its waves around his splendid track! 
Temptation’s seductive snares deridiag, 
Though fram’d by wily mischief’s potent head ; 
Cunning and multifarious as the schemes 
Contriv’d against heaven’s power of old! 
And will he, who evil thus resisted, 
Behold with mercy’s eye the fallen wretch, 
As far beneath his radiant ken, divine, 
As the dark chasm of heil’s infernal world 
¥s sunk from heaven’s light-encircled walls? 
Will he receive mo, purified by faith, 
Bought by his god-like death, to dwell 
Beyond the stars, to twinkle near his majesty, 
And swell his praise in songs of gratitude, 
Till minds anmorial in devotion wrapt, 
Forget that such a world did e’er exist ? 


Ah! do I dream? 
Does fancy, wafted on the wings of thought, 
Outstrip the boundaries of sober truth ? 
Or what assurance now pervades my soul, 
And lifts the weight of sin and sorrow there? 
’Tis his own cheering word, eonviction’s pow’r, 
That shed their rays upon my swelling soul, 
And whisper—* cease thy plaints, dismiss thy fears !” 
Then come, the closing hour! speed on your flight, 
Ve cherubim of death! and when arriv’d 
Upon the brink, delay not there my pass 
Intothat clime, where passion, hope and fear, 
Can enter never; but bear me gently 
To the feet of Him, who robs the tyrant 
Of his‘frown, and lay me there forever! 
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HYMN. 

Auseuty Father, thron’d above, 
Author of charity and Jove, 
Send thy best spirit to impart 
Those heavenly graces to each heart. 
May we, who have been taught to know 
The joys which from thy gospel flow, 
Be ever anxious to dispense 
Its heavenly power and excellence. 
© Lord! wilt thou our hearts inspire 
With holy ardour, heavenly fire; 


‘ 
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T’ improve the means that God has given, 
To guide the wandering soul to heaven. 
Soon may that happy day arrive, © 
When those who now in darkness live, 
Shall to the Saviour homage bring, 
And own him as their heavenly King. 
—3 eo 
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VENING. 
Waew the sun has retir’d, and the shadows of night 
On nature around are beginning to fall, 
How sweet ’tis to walk by the moon-beam’s pale light, 
And scenes of past pleasure in fancy recall. 
Then the troubles and cares of each fleeting day, 
We forget as the dgar dreams of happiness risc, ’ 
And the fears for the future soon vanish away, 
As hope’s gayest visions appear to our eyes. 
Now the tumults of day are all sunk to rest, 
And the air is distr@b’d by no grating sound, 
The wild throbs of passion which beat in the breast, 
Are quick and as calm as the stillness around. 


No scenes to affect us, no cares to annoy, 
Unseen and unheecied in silence we rove; 

To the warm tears of grief, or the transports of joy, 
Succeeds the mild glow of devotion and love. 


And thus when the evening of life shall come on, 

When the pleasures we follow’d no longer can please, 
May the memory of joy now faded and gone, 

Cause each sigh and each murmur of sorrow to cease. 


The soul-cheering hope, that the next coming morn, 
With far greater radiance and glory will shine, 
That a far brighter heav’n will light up the dawn 


Of eternity’s day, with a splendour divine. 
L. P. 


—- 
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BEAUTY. 
Rovrp love’s elysian bow’rs 
The softest prospects rise, 
There blootithe sweetest flow’rs, 
There shine the purest skies. 
And joy and rapture gild awhile, 
The cleudiess heav’n of beauty’s smile. 
Round love’s deserted bow’rs 
Tremendous rocks arise, 
Cold mildews blight the flow’rs, 
Tornados rend the skies. 
And pleasure’s waning moon goes down, 
Amid the night of beauty’s frown. 


Then youth, thou fond believer, 
The wily syren shun, 
Who trusts the fair deceiver 
Will surely be undone. 
When beauty triumphs—ah, beware ! 
Her smile is hope, her frown despair. Cc. 
Et 2 ot 
(SELECTED. ) 
TO MEMORY. 
Can mem’ry ever for a moment dwell 
Upon those scenes where we in childhood play’d; 
Can she forget the emctions, wont to swell, 
Our little breasts, while innocent we stray’d. 
No, mem’ry never can so treach’rous prove. 
No power can ever banish from the breast 
The thoughts of those with whom we us’d to rove; 
The thoughts—of other days wien we were bless’d. 


Days of my childhood, to my heart still dear. 
If but a sound on evening’s gale deth swell, 
A sound, that in that season pleas’d my ear, 
How is my soul absorb’d in mem’ry’s spell ! 
There’s not a spot my infant feet have prest, 
There’s not a little gentle bubbling rill, 
Upon whose bank, where weary I would rest, 
That pleas’d me young, but what can please me etill. 


To thee, O! memory, half our bliss we owe, 
And half our pleasures follow in thy train; 

For though life’s cup with sorrow ever flow ; 
Thou bring’st past joys to banish present pain. 


———————_— LLL 
AMUSEMENT. 


In a late English publication, a young lady advertises 
fora husband. A Yorkshire lad sent her the following 
letter, by way of introducing himself to her favour : 


Madam, 

T xeers a show of wild beastes, and travels fron 
fare fo fare all round England from one end to 
tether, and I gets money hike durt. Ihave gota 
lion, brought all the way from Africa, and he rores 
like a nitenguel, I have got a fox, and I be very 
fond of he. The people calls him a minority fox 
but the major part of the people say he is a cun- 
ning cub. [have a rare sight of munkees, and 
they chatter away at a strange pace ; but they be 
like some of the folks at Westminster, and dont 
know what they be chattering about. They be 
as full of their tricks as a pettifogging atturney, 
and almost as full of mischief; but I am fain to 
look sharp arter um. 

Among my other wild beastes, I have got a lam 
with two heads. ‘Though small, it is a very great 
curiosity. Iam fond of lams head, and wish it 
“ee the fashun for for every lam to wear too 

reads. 

I have a tigur from Ben Gall, and another from 
Mad Rass, and I have got a tigur woman from 
Billingsgate. She is one of the most ferocious 
beastes in my whole collection. I have got a white 
black burd, and a black swan ; a tabby male cat, 
and a singing raven. I have got a pig that can 
play a solow on the German flute, and a bare that 
can step a minuet with elegance and grace. 

But I be the most extraordinest beaste of the 
whole collection, for I be their suvren, and keeps 
um in order. If you should like to be a show- 
woman, you shall command all these beastes, aud 


Your humble servant, 
DICKY BRAY. 








A gentleman of the name of Marble was mar- 
ried to Miss Moss, in defiance of the proverb,— 
“4 rolling stone will never gather moss.” 

It was told to Lord Chesterfield, that Mrs. W. 
a termagant and scold,was married toa game- 
ster. His lordship said, that cards and brimstone 
made the best matches. 


The answer to the question in our last paper, is 


“ Woman.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The well-written story of “M— F—” will be read with 
interest. Elope whispers us that the tale of her woes is 
but fiction, while Experience, in louder and less equivo- 
calaccents assures us, that Fancy, in her most creative 
mood, wil! fall far short of the sad realities which too 
often tinge with the blackest gloom the scenes of re. 
life. Those who, in the confidence of security, turn wit 
disgust from these sketches of imagination, may glea' 
from the picture that precautionary wisdom which thou 
sands despise, till taught by the guilty lessons of Expe 
rience. ; 
Ingenious “ Platillo” thus poetically solicits the inser 
tion of his tribute to “her he lov’d affectionately dear” : 
* If to my expectation they succeed, 
And appear in your next weekly print, 
The public will give me fame indeed, 
ind I should think the devil’s in’t.”” 
We should think so too, Platillo ! 
Several articles on hand will be inserted in course. 


PUBLISUBD EVERY SATURDAY, 
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